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to pass on the good tidings of lip reading if you bear in mind the words 
of the man who said : "I expect to pass through this world but once ; 
any good, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I can show 
to any fellow creature, let me do it now. Let me not defer or neglect 
it, for I shall not pass this way again." 



WHAT CONSTITUTES COMPETENT AND SOUND 

APPLIED NURSING SERVICE IN OUR 

HOSPITALS TODAY? 1 

By Maey M. Riddle, R.N. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 

ONE might say, that nursing service which helps the patients 
back to normal physical conditions and insures their ability to 
continue the ordinary pursuits of life and promote their happiness as 
well as general welfare, must be the soundest applied nursing service 
our hospitals can furnish today. And that hospital which recognizes 
these great obligations will lose no opportunity for acquiring equip- 
ment, knowledge, and the spirit to render it. Whether the nursing 
service is given by thoroughly trained and accomplished nurses or- 
by a school of nursing which is an integral part of the hospital, it 
must be competent or the hospital does not meet its obligation to the 
patient. When the hospital is dependent upon its school of nursing 
for all or nearly all of the nursing care given to its inmates, it be- 
comes necessary that the school shall have thorough instruction and 
competent supervision. If all other things were equal, one would 
say, or at least naturally suppose, that the best instruction would be 
given in the largest general hospitals. But since they are not equal, 
the best instruction is not always given there, though the material 
for teaching purposes is most abundant. 

If the nursing body is accomplished and if the morale is what 
it should be, if there is enthusiasm for the work, conscientiousness in 
doing it, and a spirit of humanitarianism manifested or at least 
possessed by the nurse caring for the patient, whether the nursing 
service is rendered by pupils or graduates, it must pass into good care. 
In those institutions where the nursing care has always been given 
mainly by the pupils or a school of nursing, it has been the custom 
formerly to expect the most inexperienced beginners to undertake 

1 Read before the Clinical Congress of the American College of Surgeons, 
October 24, 1921. Reprinted from Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics. 
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even complex work for the patients, who from the nature of their 
illness, should have had tender and skilful care and management. 
All that is now changed, it being the custom in those same schools to 
have the nurses made familiar with such procedures in the class room 
before coming in contact with the patients. This change is one of 
the blessings that have come out of the three years' course, advocates 
of which believe that practice should be so often repeated as 
to be automatic and almost perfect before the patient is sub- 
jected to it, and not only is a patient's comfort an item for consid- 
eration in this connection but his safety also, for when the nurse's 
routine practice is so nearly perfect, she need not concentrate her 
attention upon it but can keep her mind constantly upon the patient 
and his condition and thus often protect him from extreme weariness 
or even a much more serious situation that would really pass un- 
noticed if she were absorbed by her practice. 

The patient should be given the best possible care at the hospital 
because, first, he needs it, and second, because the hospital by be- 
coming such has positively agreed to give it. So far as the individual 
patient is concerned, the purpose is that he may be cured. But so 
far as the physicians, internes, and student nurses are concerned, 
there is an additional reason. That is, giving the care as thoroughly 
and scientifically as possible in order that other patients, future gen- 
erations of patients anywhere and everywhere, may also have the 
benefit of their work. Besides the duty of the hospital in furnishing 
means for the possible cure of its patients, there is another duty it 
owes the public, and it may be classed under the head of prevention 
of the spread of disease. To this end it must then so use and suit 
the materials found in its walls that it can make its contribution to 
the sick. No small part of the additional work incurred in these 
procedures necessarily falls upon the nursing staff and it must be 
prepared for its work by being given suitable instruction. Here, 
again, may be mentioned another reason for the existence of the three 
years' course in the training school for nurses since suitable instruc- 
tion in this as in all other forms of education requires time. 

The arousing of the hospital and its staff through the hospital 
standardization campaign has borne much fruit, and that such efforts 
at improvement will have a stimulating effect upon the body of grad- 
uate nurses and nurse schools in all such institutions is firmly believed. 
Especially will it be so in those institutions where the student body 
of nurses is given recognition as an educational factor and where the 
school is supported, as it should be, by the hospital staff and com- 
munity and standardization committee, all for the betterment of the 
sick. 
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It is believed, to recapitulate, that nursing service is best which 
contributes most to the ultimate recovery of the patient or, when 
recovery is impossible, which finds the patient every available com- 
fort. It is believed that the most satisfactory nursing is done in the 
larger general hospitals and in those of secondary size by students 
of a well-equipped, well-managed, and well-instructed school of 
nurses. The old hospital slogan that "Nurses are created for the 
patients," must be amended to read, "for these and future patients, 
anywhere and everywhere, as well as for those whom we can help to 
avoid being patients." The nurses, therefore, must be trained to 
meet all such requirements, and three years are none too long for the 
purpose. It is the duty of the hospital to see that the student nurses 
get a just return for their efforts in its behalf. It is the nurse's duty, 
as well as privilege, to give her very best service to the patients and 
to carry out zealously all orders or directions for their care and treat- 
ment. If standardization does as much for the schools of nursing 
as it has done for the hospitals, it will certainly be welcomed by the 
schools. 

The greatest need in the suffering world today is for young 
women of good breeding, of good education, and of fixed principles 
of righteousness, which when added to good training will make an 
army that will be invincible before selfishness, negligence, and 
profiteering. 

Let the hospitals give them what they seek. Let the community 
give them a place in it. Let them be honored, let them be crowned 
with honor, and the dearth of them will disappear. 



WHO'S WHO IN THE NURSING WORLD 
VIII. Lavinia L. Dock 
Birthplace: Harrisburg, Pa. Parentage: American. Present Occupa- 
tion: Retired, living at home. Education: Private Girls' Academy. Grad- 
uate of: Bellevue Hospital Training School, class of 1886, post-graduate work 
at Woman's Mission, New York. Positions Held: Night Superintendent, Belle- 
vue, six months; Assistant Superintendent Training School of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore; Superintendent Illinois Training School, Chicago, two years; 
Visiting Nurse on staff of Henry Street Settlement, four years ; part-time nursing. 
Offices Held: Councillor, National League of Nursing Education, 1895; Secre- 
tary, National League of Nursing Education for six years, 1896-1902; Charter 
member of American Nurses' Association ; Secretary of International. Council of 
Nurses from its beginning to the present time; Editor, Foreign Department, 
American Journal of Nursing, from beginning to present time. Author of: 
Materia Medica for Nurses, Hygiene and Morality. Collaborator of: History 
of Nursing, Short History of Nursing. Present Address: Fayetteville, Pa. 
Additional Information: Made several trips abroad on behalf of International 
Council of Nurses, — organization work and meetings. 



